In the course of a trip down their way I spent^an evening with
them. The three men have no flesh left on their'bones. The dis-
cipline in their camp was much more severe than in the one where
I knew Legrain. No parcels allowed, a lot of useless hard labour,
a constant surveillance, sentries at night in every hut. High-
tension current in the barbed wire. The prisoners were so hungry
that they ate the grass which grew in the camp. The commander
made his inspection every morning with a riding-crop. That set
the tone for the guards.

"However, one day the brutalities suddenly ceased," one of the
escaped men told me, "thanks to the intervention of the most
ridiculous of our comrades. This country squire in normal times
spent his life writing adventure stories which were published by
the local papers. He carried on his resistance in the style of his
novels. The miracle is that he has not been shot. We have never
seen a man more impulsive, loose-tongued, fantastical. But one
day he told the commander that he had a wireless transmission
set hidden in the very camp, that he was in communication with
London and that he would have the commander executed if a
single prisoner was struck once more. The old brute was fright-
ened,"

There was in the same camp a section for communists. They
were, as always, treated in a particularly appalling way. Some-
how a few of diem managed to escape. Three days later they came
back and gave themselves up again. They had escaped without the
party's authorisation. The party was sending them back to the
camp.

This fact reminds me of a conversation I had with a communist
Deputy who had escaped from the camp of Chateaubriant. He
could easily escape. He did not do so before his party ordered him
to. Only three of his comrades were designated to make this
escape. The rest remained. They were included in the first official
massacre of hostages.

In prison and in the concentration camp this deputy's most
cruel torment was to think that he had been taken prisoner in his
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